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_No. 21. BOSTON, October 10, 1832. ee 
_ oe a? | Lucy, after looking carefully around her, led the! —‘* You speak as if that were a small matter. To 
NARRATIVE. way toa large bed of delicious strawberries. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 
No. 1. 

Emeline Porter had been carefully educated by 
an excellent, but perhaps too indulgent mother, ; 
till she was fourteen; and then she was sent to a; 
boarding school more than fifty miles from her fa- 
ther’s house, where she was to finish her educa- 
tion. Many were the words of counsel and ad- 
monition which Mrs. Porter bestowed upon this 
only and half-worshipped daughter at parting; 
and many were the tears shed by her two young 
brothers, as they followed, with their almost blinded 
eyes, the carriage which was conveying her away. 

Emeline received the gentle admonitions of her 
mother, as we fear admonitions are too often re- 
ceived, with a secret rising of the heart, a sort of 
proud feeling that she needed them not; that she 
should be quite able to resist temptation, and per- 
fectly competent to judge correctly for herself up- 
onevery emergency. Indeed, self-confidence is 
the characteristic of youth, ignorance and inex- 
perience; age, wisdom, and experience know the 
weakness of human nature, and its liability to err; 
therefore they are led humbly and believingly to 
ask for guidance from the Fountain of Wisdom, 
and it is granted them. 

Emeline had many good qualities; she was af- 
fectionate, obliging, and for an indulged child, 
obedient; and her mother believed she had good 
principles; so indeed she had, if the principle, or 
rather the motive which looks to the approbation 
ofthe world as the most valuable reward for well- 
doing, can be called good; but she had never had 
fixed in her mind the pure, certain and unvarying 
standard which can only be learned from the Bi- 
ble; and which is the only sure guide through the 
joys, as well as the difficulties & temptations of life. 

When Emeline was first introduced to the mem- 
bers of the school, one young lady particularly at- 
tracted her attention; and in truth Lucy Williams’ 
fine graceful figure, brilliant complexion and spark- 
ling eyes were just calculated to strike her with ad- 
mniration, Lucy wastwo years older than our hero- 
ine, and was the belle and beauty of the village, so 
that Emeline looked up to her almost as to a superi- 
orbeing. Lucy’s ruling passion was the desire of 
admiration; this homage was therefore very pleas- 
ing to her, and she soon distinguished the one 
who offered it with a large share of favor. The 
intimacy thus begun, continued to increase, till 
noone, not even her mother, possessed such an 
influence over Emeline’s mind, as did Lucy.— 
Had Lucy’s influence been exerted for good, this 
would not have been so lamentable; but, alas! she 
was unprincipled, and it was exerted only for evil. 
Unprineipled! we trust this cannot be said of ma- 
ny girls of sixteen; but it could truly be said of 
Lucy, She was vain, idle, and deceitful, and of- 
ten disobedient both to her parents and teacher; 
but she veiled those bad qualities under so speci- 
ous an exterior, and so dexterously excused what- 
ever she was conscious did not appear quite right 
inher conduct; and was withal so gay and ani- 
mated, so full of life, spirit and fun, that she was 
generally a favorite among her young companions, 
and she often led them into scrapes, from which 
their ingenuity and hers combined, failed to ex- 
tricate them. 

“Come,” said she to Emeline one day, two or 
three weeks after her arrival at the school, “let 
Us go and take a walk in the garden.” As this 


**Do you love strawberries, Emeline,” said she. 

** Yes,’”’ answered Emeline, with a little hesi- 
tation, ‘‘ but I don’t think it quite right to pick 
these.” 


Me nothing is more terrible than receiving a lec- 
‘ture when I deserve it.” 

| _‘* Ay, if you feel that you deserve it; but you 
, Should take care to feel that you don’t deserve it.”’ 
|  ‘* Butif I were really in the wrong, I should 


‘“Why, my dear,” asked Lucy, quickly. { think it would be best to feel and acknowledge it 


‘*T was told we were forbidden to gather them 
without express permission from our governess.” 

** What then, my dear. The permission, I dare 
say, would be given if we would take the trouble 
to go back and ask for it; so where’s the harm 
of taking them without it? Mrs. Brown will not 
have the fewer strawberries, will she?” 

‘*T suppose not,” said Emeline, ‘‘ but they are 
her strawberries you know, and if she forbids us 
to take them without leave, I think we ought 
not to.” 

‘If it was going to hurt Mrs. Brown the least 
jot, Miss Porter,” said Lucy, drawing herself up 
with an air of offended dignity, ‘‘ I wouldn’t touch 
one of her strawberries for a kingdom ; but she 
has a great many more than she can use—then 
what possible harm can there be in our eating a 
few of them.”” And she gathered a handful and 
offered them to Emeline as she spoke. Emeline 


\drew back. 


‘* They won’t hurt you,” said Lucy, smiling, 
**though you shrink from them as if you thought 
them poison. Come take them and eat them, 
without that terrible scowl upon your face. One 
would think by your looks, I was offering,you crab- 
— instead of strawberries.” 

he tempter prevailed. From false shame 
Emeline dared not resist any longer, and she 
took and ate ‘‘the forbidden fruit.” 

Lucy gathered as much as she pleased, and 
then taking Emeline’s arm she said, ‘“‘If you 
please we will go and walk by the pretty brook 
that winds about the foot of yonder hill.” 

‘* But how are we to get out of the garden, 
Lucy?” 

**Oh! I will manage that, my dear.” 

** You know it is against the rules, to go so far 
without permission.” 

‘* Those rules are only for the little girls, Eme- 
line; Mrs. Brown don’t expect the young ladies 
to regard them.” 

** But she told us she did, Lucy; and she said 
she hoped we should set the example of cheerful 
obedience to her orders.” 

‘*If the example is all she wants, we can easily 
manage so that neither she or the little girls shall 
know we have been out.’ And she drew Emeline on. 

They soon reached the garden fence, and after 
many fruitless attempts, at last contrived to scram- 
ble over it; rather a hazardous undertaking one 
would think for young ladies, but Lucy had read 
‘The Rights of Woman’ and she was provd to 
show her friend that she could disregard both 
danger and propriety. Lucy went gaily on, but 
Emeline, whose conscience was not yet hardened 
by frequent acts of disobedience, trembled and 
turned pale at the rustling of a leaf. 

‘* What a coward you are,” said Lucy, seeing 
her looking anxiously at a figure which was moy- 
ing forward in the path before them, ‘‘you are 
not afraid that poor servant girl with her water- 
pail, will be metamorphosed into a highwayman 
with sword and pistols, are you!” 

‘*No,” said Emeline, half laughing, ‘‘ but if 
Mrs. Brown should hear—”’ 

‘* No matter if she does, I shall easily find an 
excuse. Besides if she were to meet us herself 
this minute, what would she do, do you think? 





Was not forbidden, Emeline cheerfully complied. 


why give us a lecture, that’s all.” 


' too.—So at least my mother always taught me,” 
| she added, after a moment’s pause, for she trem- 
' bled before the scornful smile of this accomplished 
| leader of rebellion, this able assertor of the rights 
| of young ladies in their teens. 

| ‘* And ’tis a very convenient doctrine for fath- 
;ers and mothers, masters and mistresses I dare 
| say, but not a very pleasant one for us, therefore 
‘I shall not subscribe to it. But, come, my dear, 
‘what are you loitering for, I’m going to get some 
| of Jenny’s cakes before I go back.” 

| Emeline was indeed loitering, for she was sick 
| at heart, and she felt that she would gladly give 
; all she had in the world if she were but safely 
| back in her own room. But she wanted the mor- 
| al courage, to say so; and though she was des- 
pising salutary restraint, and setting at nought 
lawful authority, yet she dared not say to this 
headstrong, misguided girl, ‘I will go no farther. 
I have already done wrong, very wrong in yield- 
ing to your persuasions and following your exam- 
ple, but that cannot be recalled; all that remains 


| for me is to go and confess it, and receive the 


punishment I deserve.’ 

More than once these sentiments rose to her 
lips, but dread of the ridicule of her dangerous 
friend prevented her giving them utterance. Now 
was seen the utter worthlessness of that system 
which makes the world’s opinion the guide, and 
its approbation, the reward of our conduct. Eme- 
line went on, bought and ate some cakes, as Lu- 
cy did, and then returned with her home. They 
slunk round to a back door, hoping to reach 
their own room unobserved; but they met a ser- 
vant in the passage, who said that Mrs. Brown 
had been inquiring for them,and desired her to send 
them to her, if she saw them. Emeline turned 
very pale, and was obliged to lean upon Lucy’s 
arm, as they walked slowly to the parlor. 

** Never fear,” said Lucy in a low voice, as 
soon as she thought they were beyond the hear- 
ing of the servant, ‘‘ never fear; if you'll only be 
silent, I’ll bring you off.” 

Again Emeline’s better principle urged her to 
say ‘I don’t want to be brought off. I only want 
to confess the truth.’ And again her impotence 
of mind made her yield herself to the guidance 
of her friend. 

‘‘T am sorry to find, young ladies, that you 
have been absent without leave,” said Mrs. 
Brown, with her most severe manner, 

‘** We have only been in the garden, ma’am,” 
answered Lucy. 

‘© Only been in the garden, Lucy,” said Mrs, 
Brown, fixing her keen eye upon her, ‘then why 
did not you come in when the bell rung.” 

‘«* Emeline was taken suddenly ill, ma’am, and 
I could’nt leave her.” 

Mrs. Brown looked at Emeline, and her pale 
face seemed to confirm Lucy’s story. ‘‘You should 
at least have called assistance, and not remained 
in the open air with her so long.” 

‘She was very faint, ma’am,”’ answered Lucy 
readily, ‘‘ and I could not leave her an instant.” 

‘¢ Indeed I fear she is very ill; she grows faint 
again,” said the kind Mrs. Brown, “‘ assist her to 
her room.” 

Emeline did to be sure grow more pale, when 
she heard Lucy’s replies, and they were both right 
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glad to get away. Yet shocked as Emeline was 
at the falsehood Lucy had invented, she ventured 
only a faint remonstrance. 
“Oh, Lucy, how could you say I was ill.” _ 
‘«« Why, my dear, you were so distressed; I said 
it to relieve you.” 


away the devil when he comes to tempt you, if you 
commit y ourselves to him, and cry to him, believing 
and repenting. He has led your good parents all 
along; and so he will do you that are good chil- 
dren. 

Thirdly, If Christ did not take notice of little 
In a few minutes a message of inquiry came | children, how would he judge them at the last day, 
from Mrs. Brown. “Tell her,” said Lucy to|as he must do? It is said, ‘‘ God shall judge the 
the messenger, ‘‘ that Miss Porter is much better | secrets of men by Jesus Christ.” And John in 
since she has lain down. It was standing so long | the Revelation, ‘‘ saw the dead, small and great, 
made her faint, when she was in the parlor.” — before God, and the books were opened, and 

“There,” said Lucy laughing, as soon as the |the dead were judged out of those things which 
servant had shut the door, ‘‘that answer will| were written in the books, according to their 
make her easy, and now we can talk over our af- | deeds.’’ Now how could he judge the world, if 
fairs in peace.” he did not know the thoughts, words and actions 

‘*Oh! Lucy, how—” j of all. How could he sentence wicked children 

‘Come, now,” interrupted Lucy, ‘‘ don’t take |to hell, and good children to heaven, if he had 
me to task as if I were a child in leading strings; | not taken notice of them all along their lives? 
J think you ought rather to admire my ingenuity.”’| You read in the twelfth Ecclesiastes and the 

Emeline turned away disgusted. She had | fourteenth, ‘‘God shall bring every work into judg- 
thought Lucy beautiful. But every trace of} ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, 
beauty had fled, and she closed her eyes that she | or whether it be evil.” 
might shut out her image from her mind. Her} The use of the doctrine is for warning to child- 
only feelings were remorse for the past and ago-|ren. First, Be dutiful children. Be dutiful to 
nizing fears for the future. God; be dutiful to your parents. Be dilligent at 

‘Oh! that I were once more sheltered be-| the work you are set about. Love and mind your 
neath my father’s roof, safe:from the influence of| book; take all opportunities to read. Do all 
this bad girl,’ was her earnest wish. the good you can. Be quick and faithful, when 

But remorse proved a transient emotion with} you are sent of an errand. Be sure, do not fail 
Emeline. The next day Lucy proved more at-|to pray alone, morning and evening, every day. 











tentive and affectionate than usual; she talked ' Hear what your Saviour says in Matthew: Thou 
and walked only with Emeline, and it was Eme- | when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and pray to 
line alone she flattered. Lucy was the idol and | thy Father which is in secret: and thy Father which 
leader of all those girls in the school, who con-! seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. Think of-| 
sidered dress and appearance as the most essen-| ten about Jesus Christ. It is he that is spoken of 
tial qualifications. Emeline felt proud to be! in Isaiah: ‘‘To us a son is born, to usa child is 





ject with us all. 
|member of the church was seen passing, and was 








distinguished by one who had so many follow-| given, his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- | 
ers, and she yielded herself again almost unresis- | lor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
tingly to her influence. Alas! Lucy had discov-| Prince of Peace.” Believe, that he always sces | 
er&d the weak points of her friend’s character;|you. If you can find a place tosin in, so dark | 
and as every new adherent gave her new impor-| or secret that Christ cannot see you, you may) 
tance, especially one of Emeline’s talents and | venture to do what you will there; but indeed there | 
ganteel appearance, she exerted all her art to re- is no such a place in all the world. Always re-! 
gein the ground she had lost. Whether she suc-| member, you must have help from him to do every | 
ceeded we cannot now inform our young readers, | duty, and to keep you from sin. Do not dare to | 
but we hope they will permit us to do it in a fu-| do any thing alone that is bad, any more than you | 


ture number. In the meantime, we shall expect | would here, when we are all looking on you. If, 
them to draw a useful moral from this. F. 
Stockbridge. 
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RELIGION. 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN, 

Sketch of a Sermon preached to some Children, after 
Catechizing, in the town of York, (Me.) July 25, 
1721. By Rev. Samuel Moody, minister in that town. 

(Continued from our last.] 
Secondly. Liuttle children are committed to 

Christ to keep; and therefore he takes notice of 

them. In some places there is a shepherd appoin- | 


ment, What! were you more afraid of men than of | 
me your judge? If your parents will bear with you 
in your wickedness, Christ will not. Come to| 
meeting always, when you can; but if you happen 
to stay at home, remember that Christ sees you all 
day long. IfI were at home with you, would you 
play? But Christ is always there. You cannot 
think one evilthought but Christ will know it: and 
all the world will know it in the day of judgment. 
But if you repent and believe in Christ, all your 
sins will be blotted out, and all the world shall know 








—s 








you do, Christ will say to you in the day of judg-| 





ted tokeepthe sheep. Christis the good shepherd. 
Your godly parents are the sheep, and you are the 

lambs. ‘The devil is the wolf, that goes to carry you | 
away by his temptations; but if you love Christ, 
he will watch over you to keep you from Satan’s 
temptations. All the angels in heaven could not 
keep you; but Christ can. And he does keep you 
froma great many harms. You are Christ’s own 
little lambs, and you are now in his pasture, when 
you come to meeting, and he is feeding you with 
his word: He brought you here on purpose to 
feed you. 


what good children you have been. All the good 
you ever did, or said, or thought, will be read be- 
fore all angels and men. , 

(To be Continued.) 





REVIVAL IN A SCHOOL. 

The following account of a revival in one of the school districts in 
Sutton, Ms. was communicated for the Sabbath School Treasury, by 
Rev. Mr. Maltby. 

It appears that a lad about thirteen, who is now 
one of the catechumens of the church, on becom- 


) ing hopefully converted, felt peculiarly anxious for 
How sweet will this be to them that|his associates. He did not himself attend the sum- 


love Christ? You are some of those other sheep;mer school. He went toa neighboring family, 
that were not of that fold of the Jews, which Christ | where he had two mates, one of whom “attended 
says, He must bring m. A shepherd will look af-| school regularly. His express object was to con- 
ter his sheep. That is spoken of Christ, in the | verse with them about their souls. He did his 
fortieth of Isaiah, and the eleventh: ‘‘ He sha!l]{ work and returned. On the mind of the youngest, 
feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the| who was between eleven and twelve, it took ef- 


lambs in his arms and carry them in his bosom, |fect. Shortly he became what we still hope he 
and shall gently lead those that are with young.”’| is, a Christian. 


If there be a lamb that isleft behind, or one that is | 








The first day of his indulging a hope, he went 


weak, or lame, or sick, or cannot go, the shepherd | 


will look after it; so Christ will pity and help you, 
when you have souls sick and wounded by sin, and 
cannot help yourselves. When the wolf comes 
the shepherd frights himaway ; so Christ will fright 








to school with his heart filled, and fully set on 
saying something of sin, and of the Saviour, to all 
his school mates. I will state the case as it was 
reported by the children, in different families as 
they at evening returned from school. 

















With some he conversed in the ‘Morning. At 


noon he returned to the work. When, from con- 
versing with one, he turned to converse with the 
second, the first still listened, and so with the first 
and second when he turned tothethird. Thus, ere 


long, he had the greatest part of the scholars 
around him, andall in tears but one younger than 
himself, who said as she went home, ‘I wasn’t 


going tocry for F. H. I’d have him to know,” 


When he had finished what he had to say, he 
took the Bible under hisarm, and said,—‘ Now 
I’m going to have a prayer meeting, if any body 
will go withme.”? He withdrew, followed by sey- 
eral boys, and went twenty or thirty rods,to a clump 
of hay stacks. In a little opening in these, he 
spent the rest of the intermission, in reading por- 
tions of Scriptures, and prayer. 

The impression on the school was very dee 
and almost universal. The teacher had just be- 
come hopefully pious. Her heart was full. She 
knew not, indeed, what had been done during the 
intermision. But, as the school convened for the 
afternoon, she dropped a few words on the subject 
of religion, with the intention, however, of con- 
suming scarcely a moment of time. What was 
her surprise, when, as in a moment, she saw the 
whole school struck with awe and interest, and 
soon many of them in tears. Her feelings can 
be better imagined than described. The school 
was allat a stand; and its appearance scemed to 
say, you have hit upon what is the engrossing sub- 

She knew not what to do. A 


called in for advice. The scene was one of deep 
interest. I leave it to the reader’s thoughts. 

The prayer meeting under covert of the stacks 
of hay, became at once a matter of increasing in- 
terest, and was, to a great extent, regularly atten- 
ded. A similar arrangement was immediately 
made among the girls in school. They repaired 
in another direction, to the shelter of a tree, and 
there they kneeled before their heavenly Father, 
and lisped his name in prayer. Prayer seemedto 
become the business of the whole school. Onone 
occasion, at least two or three of them were known 
to kneel arm in arm, not only under a tree, but 
under an umbrella, because of the rain. Before 
long the school-house itself began to be the place 
of prayer; and at times you might pass during 
the intermission, and not see a play or a scholar, 
more than during the hours of study. 

On one occasion, as I had an evening meeting 
in that school-house, I made an arrangement with 
a few of the brethern in the church, to be at the 
place half an hour before the time of mecting. 
This I sometimes do; and my object is to hold per- 
sonal conversation with individuals as fast as they 
arrive. We thus accomplished the work of anit- 
quiry meeting. On this occasion I went to the 
school-house alone; the evening was dark, and 
the house not lighted. I was well nigh putting 
my foot upon the door-step, when my attention wa 
arrested by the voice of prayer. One of the 
brethren I expected to meet had already arrived 
and was atthe door. I stood,—all was darkness; 
all was silent but that voice. The voice I seemed 
toknow. IfI did, it came from a Jad of ten o 
eleven, who had waited after school to attend the 
evening prayer meeting. And here he was, pray- 
ing that a blessing might attend it. From his prayet 
I perceived, too, that one of his mates was wit! 
him. I listened, till interest and surprise had 
well nigh overcome me. His prayer was for hinr 
self, his mate, the school, the parents, (discrim 
nating characters,) then the expected meeting, 
and the minister, and all with unstudied simplicity 
and pertinence, in the use of language, at which 
I can only say, I wondered. 


LETTER FROM A CHILD. 

The following note (says the Connecticut Obser- 
ver,) was written by a little girl nine years old in July 
last, the daughter.of an American missionary in a hea 
then land. It is exactly as she wrote it. 





** My Dear Papa,tgl feel as if I cannot keep mY 
thoughts to myself, but express them not only to God, 
but to you and Mama. [hope I have sought the pat 
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don of my sins, from the almighty and all-seeing God. 
I wish to be his child, and hopelam. But still again, 
T feel as if I have some doubt in my mind, whether [am 
his child or uot. I hope I have chosen that good part 
which none can take away. I write this with a trem- 
bling hand and a weeping eye, for I know that Jesus 
alone can save, and that if I want to be saved, 1 must go 
to him, and obtain everlasting life, and drink of the wa- 
ter of which if any man driak, he shall never thirst. 
Perhaps you, my dear Papa, will think I do not say 
these things truly, but I speak as I think in my heart. 
Now if I speak any thing too high or too bold, I wish 
to be corrected. Bone Papa, I hope this will induce 
me to love the Lord more and more every day, 
and try to serve him better. A few lines from you, 
Papa, when you have time, will be acceptable to your 
ever loving daughter, Cc.” 
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THE TORTOISE. 
This animal inhabits both land and water. He 
needs no shelter, for his house is carried on his back, | 
and covers his body like a coat of mail. He has four 
feet, and a short tail, covered with a hard scaly coat, 
which he can draw in under his shell. His length is 
from 4 inches to 5 feet, his breadth from 5 to 25 inches, 
or more. The upper shell is composed of 13 different 
pieces, laid like shingles or tiles, on rib-like rafters. 

The Jand tortoise, in winter, retires to some cavern, 

where he makes a bed of grass, moss or leaves. In 
this he sleeps, or lies still, all winter, as bears some- 
times do in a hollow tree; and without food. Their 
life is not instantly destroyed, even by cutttng off the 
head, or taking out the brain. Some retain signs of 
life for twenty-four hours; others for as many days. 
_ They will live 80 years. This is proved hy their be- 
ing caught and marked; with the date of the year, and 
let go again; and afterward retaken; and also by pre- 
serving them in a marsh. There are varieties of the 
the land tortoise. The African tortoise has a round 
prominent shell divided into several parts, or smaller 
shells, of different size and colors. When brought 
over the sea, they are generally placed in a large hogs- 
head of water, and fed. 

The pride of beauty is derived from the tortoise, 
more than even the ostrich; though ‘fine feathers make 
fine birds.’ And it must be confessed, that the tortoise- 
shell comb is an ornament of beauty to beautiful hair. 
If we should dare to think otherwise, we should soon 
be censured and silenced, for we may as well be out 
of the world, as out of the present and prevailing 
fashion. There would be an uproar as great as that 
of Ephesus, where the whole multitude cried out in- 
cessantly for the space of two hours; ‘ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians’!—‘ These men who would turn the 
world upside down, are come hither also.’ 

Since writing the ahove, we have ascertained the va- 
lue of an elegant shell, 3 1-2 feet long and 2 1-2 wide. 
If of proper thickness, itis worth $100 or 120. ‘There 
is a cruel practice among sailors of turning over upon 
their backs more of them than they can carry away, 
and leaving them to perish in agony. ‘They are also 
sometimes hung up in the fire, until their shell will 
strip off; and then set at liberty.—Juvenile Rambler. 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO JANE.—No. 2. 
My Dear Jane. 

Promises are sad things, at least to those who 
have too much conscience to break them, and 
yet find it impossible, or nearly so to make them 
good. Memory too, is sometimes rather officious. 





She this moment reminds me, that I promised to 
give you a description of Northhampton. A de-| 


! 


scription of Northhampton! when I was within its} 


ing turrets, he feels that his pilgrimage is nearly 
done, and that the long-cherished wish of his 
heart, is soon to be gratified. He rises from his 
prostration, and with a quickened step is about to 
press onward. At this moment, he is forbidden 
to draw nearer to the shrine of the prophet, and 
commanded to remain where he is, or return from 
whence he came. Think you, that pilgrim would 
note with rapture the beauty of the objects around 
him? would he not rather cast a lingering look, at 
that magnificent, that precluded temple? Such 
emotions as I have attempted to describe, were 
mine, when first I beheld the bold front of Mount 
Holyoke, and such was my disappointment, when 
I found that time would not permit us to ascend 
its summit. 

From the observatory, at the ‘‘mansion house.” 
and also from ‘ Round Hill,’ we had a fine view 
of Northhampton and the adjacent towns. The 


But this is not all. You will be surprized,when I 
tell you,that the worst boys are not always sent to 
the House of Reformation. When I come to tell 
you for what they are sent, you will think I am 
mistaken, you will think certainly he does not 
mean that we respectable boys, are worse than 
they.—Well, let us go on then.—I make a great 
difference between the outward boy, and the in- 
ward boy. This world is an outward world.—Itis 
inhabited by outward beings. Even religion is 
made an outward religion, and all the means of 
improvement, and modes of instruction, are out- 
ward. Now a boy is an outward boy, and an in- 
ward boy. By instruction and example, a boy 
is made a good boy outwardly, and then sometimes, 
he is made a good boy inwardly. But not always. 
Some parents and some boys are satisfied, when 





| well. 


a good outward boy is made—when he appears 
Some boys only learn what will be called 


former possesses in a high degree, both natural | good by others, and learn to practice it when 
and artificial beauty. Upon its sloping hills and | father, or mother, or respectable people see them; 
grassy lawns, are seen mansions, meet for the | and when they do not, they will speak and act out 


abode of pure and gentle spirits. 
through the shrubbery, glimpses of their vine- 
wreathed pillars, and airy colonnades, I fancied 
them not only the haunts of the muses of ancient 
fable, but of those sister graces, ‘‘ Faith, Hope 
and Charity.” Beyond the villages are seen 
finely cultivated fields, through which the Con- 
necticut finds its way, and surmounting all these 
gigantic sentinels, Mount Tom and Mount Hol- 
yoke, overlook the scene. 

In the distance, are seen the villages of Hadley 
and Hatfield, with their tall spires, pointing to- 
wards heaven. In Amherst the college build- 
ings, Mount Pleasant Institution, &c. are distinct- 
ly visible, imparting an additional interest to the 
view. 

While gazing upon this fairest part of the val- 
ley of the Connecticut, my mind reverted to the 
tragic scenes, of which it was formerly the theatre. 
I thought of the blood spilt, of the sacrifices made, 
the sufferings endured, by those noble spirits the 
pioneers of New-England. I surveyed a still 
more remote period, when the Indian roamed 
through the pathless forest, while the only re- 
sponse to the rustling of the leaves beneath his 
tread, was the angry growl of beasts of prey. 

As I contrasted with this, the scene now pre- 
sented, as I listened to the sounds of rural life, 
which fell gladly on the ear and as I noticed the 
inhabitants sitting each ‘‘ under his own vine and 
fig-tree, with none to molest or make afraid,’ I 
could not but exclaim in the words of inspiration, 
** what hath God wrought!” 

From the extensive gardens, which surround 
the buildings upon ‘ Round Hill’ we passed into 
the academic grove, and soon after emerging from 
its refreshing shade, we came to the farm-house 
belonging to the establishment. Here we were 
invited to enter another nicely kept garden, and a 
green-house containing between six and seven 
hundred plants. Never, my dear Jane, did I so 
much regret my ignorance of botany, as when 
gazing upon these beautiful living curiosities. All 
the works of God praise him, and surely all his 
saints should bless his holy name. To Him my 


beloved Jane, you are commended by your friend. 
Stockbridge. A. D. W. 








MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO THE BOYS WHO READ THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION.—No. Il. 
Mx Youna FRienps. 
I said, I would tell you in this letter, who are 
admitted as members of the *House of Reforma- 


As I caught, 


the wicked feelings of the inward boy as bad, 
sometimes worse, than those who have never 
learned to be even good boys outwardly. Thus 
they learn fo cover their sin. Alas! ‘‘they shall 
not prosper.” Some boys grow up so—and some 
men become ministers so, and are worse than 
those to whom they minister. Judas was such 
an outward minister. Now while some boys are 
thus taught to be good, and yet become only so 
outwardly, there are many unfortunate boys 
| whose parents by their example, teach them to 
jlie, swear, fight, get drunk and steal. I have 
| known some parents, who even in words taught 
\their children to do these things. How many 
| parents without thinking tell their children to say 
|to aneighbor, ‘‘ Mother is sick.” ‘‘ Father is 
|gone away.”’ ‘‘Wecan’t lend youthe axe, it is 
| broken”—when they are not so. ‘‘'Tell them the 
| eggs were laid yesterday, or the fish were caught 
|this morning, that’s a good boy,”’ said a would be 
‘Yich man. ‘‘Run and get me a half pint of rum,” 
| said a father. ‘It is very cold, father, and I 
‘have had no supper.” ‘‘Go, you dog, and I will 
give you some rum and molasses, when you get 
back!”’ ‘* Bring me some chips,” said a mother. 
‘IT can’t get any except in the carpenter’s yard, 
and he says Ishan’t have them.’’—‘‘ I can’t hel 
that, if you come without some chips, you shall 
have no supper!” 

There are many such boys sent to the House 
of Reformation. Are they as bad boys inwardly 
as those who have been taught to be good and 
who had good examples set them and yet only 
learn to appear well, and avoid open wickedness, 
and will deceive and cheat and be unkind to their 
fathers and mothers? But though not as bad, 
they are bad boys at heart too, for though their 
earthly parents have not taught them to be good, 
the Spirit of their Heavenly Father has taught 
them so. It speaks to every boy, saying, ‘‘ my 
son give me thy heart.” 

There is another class of boys whose fathers 
are dead, and who though they love their mothers 
some and are sorry when they are unhappy; yet 
they love themselves much better and are more 
sorry for themselves if they cannot have their 
own evil way. Such boys follow their own will 
in pleasing themselves till they displease every 
body else, by their wicked acts, and with break- 
ing hearts their mothers see them arrested by 
| justice. 
| Another class are the sons of respectable reli 
| elees citizens, but the parents in attempting to be 

strict are severe and forbidding, and drive their 
| sons from them into bad company and deceitful 
| vice; or what is more common, in attempting to be 











limits but & few hours, and that, in the hottest | tion: for what they are admitted, and how they | kind, mistake it for indulgence, and either let their 


part of an exceedingly hot day. There is yet 
another circumstance which will prevent my giv- | 
ing you a faithful transcript of this charming place. | 
Imagine, for a moment, dearest Jane, that you 
are gazing upon a trageller in castern.lands. His 
face is turned toward the temple of Mecca, and 
now, as he catches the first glimpse of its glitter- 


are admitted, 

From what I said in my last, you will recollect 
that it is bad boys who are admitted.—But I have 
something more to say on this subject.—I remind- 
ed you also, that all the bad boys were not sent. 


*I sometimes say House of Reformation, sometimes the Institu- 


tion or the School, 1 mean the same by all. 


children have their own way in doing wrong, or 
reprove them but feebly, and instruct them but 
‘carelessly. These break away from the gov- 
ernment of their parents; they disobey the gov- 
ernment of God, and at last are stopped by the 
government of the laws. Oh how | have felt for 
some fathers, who with feelings long held in be- 
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fore others, have broken out in a flood of grief 


at last, saying, ‘‘ I must confess I cannot restrain 
my own son; I am ashamed, and sorry, but I 
cannot help it.” Shall your fathers ever say, | 
‘*{ have nourished and brought up children, and) 
they have rebelled against me?” | 

But I must tell you for what they are admitted. | 
Some for being vagrant; that is, idle wanderers | 
about; those who have no good, steady, useful 
habits, and are ready to fall into any company 
and habits they meet with. Some also, for stub- 
bornness and disobedience. The most are sent of 
these two classes, Others are sent for pilfering, 
and larceny, which means little thefts. Others, 
for stealing more largely; and others also, for 
forgery. When boys are sent for these last 
crimes, it is because they are young, or have not 
had as much instruction as they ought to have, or 
because it was the first offence, and their other 
conduct has been good. 

And now, how are they admitted? 

Sometimes the parents, sometimes a friend, 
and sometimes an officer of the city, makes a com- 
plaint of the boy, at the Police or Municipal 
Courts; his case is tried and if the Directors of 
the School are willing, the boy is admitted and 
an officer or a friend, takes him from the Court to 
the House of Reformation. 

This, though it be a very sad thing for a boy to 
suffer, is considered an advantage, for no sentence 
is passed upon the boy—and many are thus saved 
from being sentenced to the House of Correction 
or State Prison, and the others, though they are 
thus deprived of their liberty for vagrancy or 
disobedience, are most likely kept back from 
crimes they would soon learn to commit,and which 
would lead them to the same unhappy end. 

I will tell you in my next letter the way in 
which a boy is received into the School—until 
then, I wish you would ask and answer yourself 
these questions: 

Am I a good boy outwardly, that is, in words 
and actions? 

Am I a good boy inwardly, that is, in my feel- 
ings, desires, and motives? 

f not, is it because I have not been taught, or 
because I do not love to be good? 

If I am a good boy, do I think how much I owe 
it to my parents, and especially to my Heavenly 
Father, that I am so? hen [I see poor, dirty, 
— vicious boys, do I pity the poor fellows, 
or despise them? You ought to pity and love 
them; ‘‘God so loved the world’’ in its greatest 
wickedness. ; 

If they had had my kind parents and instruc- 
tions, might they aot have been better than I ? 

If I had been in their condition, might not I 
have been worse than they? and should I have 
been willing to have been despised and hated? 

«* Alas !”? says Gray, 
‘* Alas ! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play, 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day.” W. 
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THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES—No. 26. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 


| they found the winds contrary, which compelicd them 


they could procure his condemnation.—Knowing the 

wickedness of the judges, he was not willing to trust; 
himself in their hands; he therefore claimed the pri- 
vilege of going before the king and making his defence | 
to him. This they had not the power to deny. Ac-| 
cordingly he was kept in confinement till an opportu- | 
nity should offer of sending him to the king. 

it was not long before a vessel was found to con- | 
vey him to the place whither he was to be sent. He) 
was put under the care of an officer, who treated him | 
very kindly, and gave hi: all the liberty he could. In| 
those days, they knew nothing of the compass, and | 
never ventured out of sight of land. They could only 
go from place to place, by keeping near the shore, 80 | 
that they could see it all the way.—This made it very | 
slow sailing—so that a voyage, which it then took 
many weeks to perform, could now be | 
ed ina few days. They had not gone far before | 
to alter their course a little. And coming toa certain 
city they found another ship, into which, either because 
it was more commodious, or because it was bound more 
directly where they were going, our prisoner was put. 

Departing from that place, they still met with con- 
trary winds and unpleasant weather. ‘ 

After they had proceeded many days, passing seve- 
ral cities and islands, and yet making very little pro- 
gress, they arrived, with much difficulty, at a harbor, 
where they could anchor and refresh themselves. 
Here, the prisoner, who, as a prophet, knew what 
would happen to them, informed the officers of the 
ship, that the voyage could not be performed without 
the greatest hazard, both to the vessel and to the lives 
of all on board. He, therefore, advised them to re- 
main where they were, till the stormy season was over. 
But the master and owner of the ship, who were very 
anxious to proceed on the voyage, did not believe what 
he said, and would not listen to his advice. With the 
first favorable change of wind, they hoisted their sails, 
and bent their course for another and more commodi- 
ous harbor. They had scarcely got out to sea how- 
ever, before the wind suddenly changed and blew al- 
most a burricane. A dreadful storm arose on the sea, 
and raged with such terrific violence, that the ship 
soon became unmanageable, and they could do noth- 
ing but let her drive before the wind, whichever way 
it would carry her. In this manner they were dashed 
about on the angry billows, many days, during all 
which time they saw neither the sun nor any stars. 
They were in danger of being dashed to pieces and 
perishing. And so great was their alarm and tertor, 
that, for fourteen days, they could neither eat nor drink. 
On the 14th night, the angel of God appeared to his 
servant the prisoner, and comforted him, and told him, 
that, for his sake, the lives of all on board would be 
saved. So he rose in the morning, and called the 
officers and the crew together, and told them what 
God had made known to him, and persuaded them to 
take something to eat. And they all believed him, 
and were greatly encouraged. And as he stood up 
before them and took bread and gave thanks and ate 
himself, they also ate and were refreshed. And hav- 
ing made all the further efforts in their power to se- 














they were approaching land, but could not tell what 
land it was. The wind was still driving them with 
great fury, so that they had no prospect before them, 
but to dash upon the rocks of the unknown island. 
Preparing themselves, therefore, for the shock, and 
choosing, as well as they could, the place where she 
should strike, they waited, in breathless silence, for 
the crash. At length it came, with such terrible vio- 
lence, that the ship was broken to pieces in a moment. 


the sea and struggled to reach the land—and the rest 
seizing hold of boards and broken pieces of the ship, 


tended his reign over almost every nation in the world, | was lost. Their escape was the more remarkable, as 


there lived in Judea, a very pious man, who had de- 
voted almost his whole life to trying to do good to his 
fellow men. Ile had travelled through a great many 
countries, and been exposed to dangers and hardships 


and sufferings of every kind, all of which he bore, with | == 


cheerfulness and patience, for the sake of benefiting 
the souls of men. But though he was so good, and 
did so much for the benefit of others, he had a great 
many bitter enemies. The more he did for their good, 
the more they hated him. Year after year, they fol- 
lowed him with cruel and unrelenting persecutions, 
often attempting, but failing in their attempts, to kill 
him. At last they so far succeeded in their designs 
against him, as to have him arrested, and brought be- 
fore the governor for tial. They had a great many 
talse charges to bring against him, and, no doubt, they 
felt sure, that, by flattering and bribing the governor, 


their number was so large, the whole company con- 
sisting of 276 persons.— Sabbath School Inst. 
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MISCELLANY. 





Selected for the Youth's Companion. 


SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Ocr. 14. Sab. 
15. Mon. 
16. Tues. 
17. Wed. 
18. Thurs. 
19. Fri. Sell it not. 
20. Sat. Thy word is truth. 
A good little Irish girl on being deprived of her Bible by 
the priest, said, “‘ J thank my God, you can’t take away 
the chapter I’ve got in my heart.’’ 


I have called, but ye have refused. 

A wise man is strong. 

Fools hate knowledge. 

I the Lord speak righteousness. 
Buy the truth. 





cure their safety, they waited patiently for the morn- | 


Then those who could swim, threw themselves into | 


were driven by the waves upon the shore, and so it) 
In the days of a certain great tyrant who had ex-| happened, as God had promised, that not a single life | 


SIMILE. 

When I see a steam boat, it always forcibly reminds 
me of a Christian. It depends not on wind or tide, 
but often runs contrary to both. So the Christian de 
pends not for happiness on the smiles of the world, 
** But whether his pathway be bright or dim;” “ By 
mortals admired, or unnoted;” From strength to 
strength, and from grace to grace;” ‘ Outshines the 
sun in his glorious race.” The propelling force of 
the steam, though unseen, is most powerful. And so the 
influence of the Holy Spirit is invisible; yet superior 
to all outward influence. The wheels,which move swift- 
+ theme remind me of the Christian’s activity; and 

e foam, which marks the track where the vessel has 
passed along, shews that the works of faith and labors 
of love of the Christian, pass not away with his mortal 
existence, but spread a bright halo over his tomb; and 
remain to stimulate others, and excite them to do like- 
wise. [London Youth's Magazine. 





Prive Resuxep.—William Penn and Thomas Story, 
travelling together in Virginia, being caught in a show- 
er of rain, unceremoniously sheltered themselves from 
it in a tobacco house ; the owner of which, happening 
to be within, accosted them with, “ You have a great 
deal of impudence, to trespass on my premises—you 
enter without leave. Do you know whol am?” ‘To 
which was answered, “ No.” ‘“ Why, then, I would 
have you to know I ama Justice of the Peace.” Thom- 
as Story replied, ‘* My friend here makes such thingsas 
thou art—he is the Governor of Pennsylvania.” "The 


would be great man quickly abated his haughtiness. 
{Imperial Magazine. 





Humitity.—The Persian poet Sadi, has a remark on 
Humility, well worth the attention of Christians—that ‘it 
is like the vine branch, which bends to the ground with the 
weight of its fruit.’ 





Leviry.—Never show levity, when people are profes- 


sedly engaged in worship. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


“In the fourth watch of the night, Jesus went unto 
them, walking on the sea,’’—Matt. xiv. 25. 


Cuitpren,—Pll tell a story of the sea, 
And Him who walk’d upon it. 
; tt was night. 
Dark night, and the loud winds howd fearfully, 
, Lashing the wrathful billows. O’er the waves, 
'In all their pride and fury, Jesus came, 
| ‘Treading their crested billows, as a path 
| OF shaven verdure. On the angry tide 
| A ship lay tossing, and the straining eyes 
Of the storm-driven mariners were fix’d 
On Christ with terror, for they did not know 
|Their Master in that hour. But at the sound 
| Of His blest voice, that cheered their fainting hearts, 
| Peter, with eager footstep hasted down 
| To meet his Lord. The rude and boisterous blast 
; Made him afraid, and the cold surge came up 











Over his bosom, dashing its salt spray 


ing. When the morning came, they perceived that) Among his wind-swept locks—‘ Save me!’ he cried, 


| * Save, or I — !? Then the Saviour’s hand 

Was stretch’d to succour him, even as it plucks 

|The soul that trusts Him from the flood of death, 

| And gives it victory. Again he stood 

i In joyous safety »n the vessel’s deck 

| Amid the low’d disciples, with pale brow 

, Bow’d low in humble gratitude, while all 

| Kneeling, gave glory to the Son of God. 

'—So Peter learn’d he might not place his feet 

Upon the ocean’s stormy face, and live. 

—Children, you know the reason. °*Tis not given 

To man to tread the sea. It riseth up, 

And sweeps him like a broken weed away. 

But God doth do, what man essays in vain. 

|And He who rules the sea, can bid its waves 

|In all the madness of their storm-wak’d strength, 

Spread a smooth pavement for his feet divine. 
Hartford, Sept. 22, 1832. L. H. S. 





THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


Hour pean eh full well I know it, 
Sweetest hour on earth to me; 
Never would my soul forget it, 
While the need of Prayer shall be. 
Hour! in which the dews of Heaven 
Gently o’er my spirit fall ; 
Hour! when all my sins forgiven, 
Lose their wormwood at their gall. 
Like a streamlet from the fountain, 
Like the gale when flowers are near, 
Like a breeze upon the mountain, 
Is to me “ the hour of Prayer.” 
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